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1832). Maintaining the doctrine of "unity of plan"
throughout the animal kingdom, he convinced himself
that the highest of the Mollusca, the cuttlefish, came
nearest to the Vertebrata. Many organs of the two
groups are comparable (heart, gills, liver, kidneys, etc.),
but while in the mollusc the heart is dorsal and the
central nervous system ventral in position, in verte-
brates these positions are reversed. According to St.
Hilaire, if you double back a vertebrate on itself, the
arrangement of its organs would be that of a mollusc.
Cuvier, in 1830, challenged this view and produced
diagrams to show that when these adjustments of posi-
tion had been made there remained fundamental differ-
ences in the two organizations. The proof was convinc-
ing and might be called final, were it not that as late as
1887 E. D. Cope surprisingly revived the discredited
notion (The Origin of the Fittest, p. 133). To all
evolutionists to-day, such resemblances as there are in
the eye, the heart, the liver, etc., of cuttle-fish and fish
are deceptive, being similarities in the results of adapta-
tion masking a fundamental difference of origin, briefly
expressed by the term "convergence." (See later, p.

151.)

The second example is that of birds and mammals.
On the "ladder" theory, since Man is at the top and
is a mammal, the mammals must all come in order next
below. Birds are higher than reptiles, so they must
come next below mammals, and the lowest mammals
must be closely akin to birds. This demand is popu-
larly satisfied by the fact that Ornithorhynchus, one of
the lowest living mammals, has webbed feet and a duck-
like bill, and therefore approaches the duck; but really
this is a case of very superficial convergence due to
similarity of diet and habitat. Comparative anatomists